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‘ FOREWORD. 

• T 1 * 

Trom n perusal of tlii'S hrochirt it u'iIUk’ cvirlentlo 
tile readers tliiit India lias Wen entirely mis-judRcd by 
her Western critir-s ivhosc only dclislit is to be-littic 
her sreiit past in order to siioil her ca«n for freedom. India 
is not oidy inctcfl out an invhlious treatrneut in the 
Empire, hut also her relicion* her hoary civiliz,ition, Iier 
Keninus and even her cidtural inhoriUincc arc valued at a 
discount and seen from ii distorteil nnslc of vision. , In 
fact the charRca made against her on thc.«c score? arc of so 
serious a nature that no Indian, who has even tlic slight- 
est tinge of love for the XIothcr-Iand, can pass-over with- 
out calling them in que-stion or dealing a sound retort; 
and it was merely jn rcsiionsc to thi.s cal! of duty tliat the 
article.s brought together in this volume were originally 
written and tliat it is tlic same call of duty tliat has now 
prompted me to draw tlicm out of the Letlic hy publish- 
ing tlicm in tliis fonn for a wider diffusion of trutli about 
India. It is now for the readers to judge as to hoiv far 
I have been successful in my attempt to pay back these 
carping critics of India in their own coin and in making 
out a case for the fi-ccdom of the Jlother-land. 

5tUZ.\FFARX.VGAR. 
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C. X. ZuTsni. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

All parties in India will admit that the poliiicui »at- 
mosphcre is heavily surcharged "with the rfiost disquieting 
elements and the policy 6i repression inaugurated to calm 
it rather tends to aggravate it. Is it .not unfortoate 
that such a policy should have bSen adopted when the 
Prince is in the country ? And is it not still more un- 
fortunate that the wholesale arrests of the leaders should 
have commemorated the Royal visit? The Government is 
surely going the . wrong way. It is indeed regrettable 
that the Englishman inspite of his 150 years’ connection 
with India has not yet been able' to understand the psy- 
chology of the Indian mind. 

Are we realh^ in the era of reforms? And is it the 
way how India will soon become tlie self-governing part- 
ner in the' Empire? In view of the present situation the 
promised land appears to be no better than a mirage and 
the reforms no better, than the dead sea fruit. The poli- 
cy of repression has brought about a change — nothing 
short of disiUusionmentr— even in the hearts of those of 
us who regarded the reforms as an adequate first insalt- 
ment to be followed by others in due succession as' steps 
towards full responsibleiGovcmmcnt' to India. Besides 
the policy has-strengthened the Non-Co-operators whom 
it has furnished a tangible objective for action. It ris 
foolish to think that repression \vill stop the fight for 
further reforms in the country. It is idle to think that 
the arrest of a few leaders will arrest the whole movement 
The history of liberty tellg quite a different tale. Instances 



can.''be multiplied' ad infinilum to prove the futilitj’ of 
repressive -methods to allay any popular movement.- ‘‘ 
Who cannot say that there was as much scope for 
repression under Lord Minto as it is today; but it is un- 
• fortunate indeed that the fullest use is made of'this scope 
under the segiS of a lawycr-Viceroy. The Government 
' of India has surely taken a wrong move in adopting the 
' policy of f repression which has not only brought the 
'Government in bad •repute hut also accounts for, a 
- great deal, ' the tension of feelings that is growing- every 
-‘day in the country and the wall 'of misunderstanding 
-which is growing thicker and thicker between tlie ruler 
and the ruled. It is impossible for the Indian people to 
1 associate* themselves with the policy of arrests and tlife 
result is that the people and the Government are drifting 
apart. ... , 

, ■ . How.Iong will this state of things continue to last? 
What -will be the result? And -what is the. solution to 
■the present situation? These are the 'questions -which 
every patriot in the country must face and which I may 
most pertinently ask in tlie interests of conntt-j* and 
the Govemment. For tlic peace of the Government and 
the progress of the conntry it is necessary thjit the policy 
of repression should be put an end to. The interests of the 
country, demand this.. I am candidly of opinion that the 
suggested Round Table Conference ^ill do immense good 
and make good' understanding yet possible, the policy of 
tnist will bo successful 'in remo^dng the grbwng unrest 
which is witness^ in India today. ' In this connection 
one jsirinot but regret Lord Reading’s speech *10 the 
Sfoderate deputation and Sir Joynson Hicks’ speech mov- 
ing the amendment to the ^ddress in the House of 
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Commons on February 14tli, -which are characteristic o£ . 
hilaing the bull by the horns and which, evincing traces 
of strong excitement, explain tlieir support to the policy 
of repression. A successful Round Table Conference will 
be one of the first acts of Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty, 
and it is hoped that the Viceroy will not ^iss his great 
chance and prove Innibelf wanting in tact in the face of a 
delicate. situation like the present. Let us hope that the 
Government ^yill be well advised remit the repressive 
campaign and adopt some methods of reconciliation and 
compromise for removing the root-cjiuses of the present 
discontent, which alone "'vill case the situation and solve 
the present difficulties, promoting 'good undfl'standing 
between the ruler and the ruled. I say this in all sin- 
cerity, as I am anxious that the Briti«;h connection should 
be maintained and the friendship between England and 
India should grow from more to more. , 

The Indian Social Reformer" Dated Feh, 26, 1922, 

c ii~ 

, REFERENDUM. FOR INDIA. 

Sir, ’ , 

A well-Tvisher writing in your paper of the 2nd Inst, 
under this heading, has shown a very short cut to India’s 
goal and suggested a solution T^hich he is proud to say is 
the only one and which nobody in the country has yet 
suggested but wfiich to my mind is an impracticable one. 
The writer, reducing the entire phenomena of Indian unrest 
and^neglecting the differ^t parties that form thg -warp 
and woof of the situation and the blunders and mistakes 
ivhich have contributed to the gra-rity and complexity of 
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. the same, has discovered the one fundamental factor — tlie 
Sivarajyii — whichheregardsas the rootcauseof all I'e 
He is of opinion that the only point of diSerenee betn'cen 
the people and the Government is that of duration; the 
former desiring to possess it all at once and the latter, in- 
cBned to gran| it by instalments. The solntion suggested 
by the tvriter ■ is that the Government should refer the 
question to the country, and if the country supports the 
'Government the lead^-s should submit and if the majority 
of the people are for assuming full responsible govern- 
ment the Parliament should grant it at once. The writer, 
in suggesting this' solution -n-hicii requires further eluci- 
dation, hns neglected to take.into account the fact that a 
country is represented through its leaders and Jpokesmep 
or else what is the writer’s conception by, the term country 
which he says r the Government sliould refer to? Doe.s he 
meiyi to say tlmt Government should consult each and 
every man or woman in the , country or should tlie 
Government hold mass meetings and -ask for “hands up 
for SwarajyJi” and count v-otcs for or against it? How 
is the solution to be applied? Docs he not adpnt that 
Mr. Gandhi voices the sentiments of tlic majority of 'tlie 
people in India?-^but the Government is not prepared to 
be guided by or act according to the dictates of' Jfr. 
Gandhi or Che aspiraCcons of his toilomng. IWiat then 
is fliD way out of the present difficulties e.vcept the Con- 
ference' of Indian Leaders of .all sliadcs of political opinion — 
the represenintives of the people — ^and.thc Government, 
through which compromise 'niay be rc.achcd and tension 
relaxed bringing harmony arid peace to the country and 
the 'Government. •' ' .Yours faitlifullj, ' 

; . - - .. i . C. N. ZUTSUI. 

^United. India and Indian States' dated Snd March 1933. 
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III. 

THE IKDIAH DEBATE. 


0£ all the speeches in tlie debate on India recently . 
held in the House of Commons there -were none so remark- 
able as the utterances of Col. Wedgwood and Mr. Ben 
Spoor which cannot fail to he appreciated in India and by 
all fairminded people who value the instincts of liberty in 
any nation as the highest consummation in national pro- 
gress. Both Col. Wedgwood and Mr. Spoor speak from 
their personal knowledge of India and" her people and their 
speeches therefore do not suffer from the defeot'of being 
the utterances of Britishers vierving the Indian problems 
through British eyes. The secret of appreciation by the 
Indian people of their speeches lies in the words of Gol. 
Wedgwood who said, “The Member for Bishop Auckland 
end myself are friends of the Indian people in their diffi- 
culties in order that, when they come to their own, they 
may look back to see that even in their dark jlays there 
were some in England who stood by them. With the 
retirement of Mr. Montagu there has been a change in 
British policy towards India-a change which every subse- 
quent event has confirmed and of which Earl interten’s 
speech is but a conclusive proof; and this even Mr. Spoor 
could not fail to notice; “We were assured that there had 
been no change in policy since we had had a change in the 
officials at the India Office, but I do submit that, if that 
speech represents the attitude of the India Office, there 
has been a considerable change m spirit.” 

Speaking on the Indian Military situation both Mr. 
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Spoor and Col. Wedgwood loudly denounced the colossjil 
figure amounting to half the Indian revenue being spent 
on lililihiry budget. Sir* Spoor deplored that “in a 
country 93 per cent'of whose people can neither read nor 
write — and the responsibility for this state of illiteracy 
rests very largely \vith the British Government — n&irly a 
half of the total revenue is spent in the maintenance of 
an army.'' 

Speaking on the political situation Messrs. Spoor and 
Wedgwood controverted Earl Winterton’a speech in which 
the Noble Earl gave the House to understand that India 
was becoming progressively peaceful and called the atten- 
tion of the House'to the most vital issue facing the British 
statesmanship at the present moment in India. Both the 
speakers depicted the state of 'India in which there are 
more than 20,000 political prisoners in gaol — men who 
according to Mr. Spoor are of high and unquestioned 
character arid are not hostile even now so far as British 
people as distinguished from the Government are concern- 
ed. And “the crime of these 20,000 people,” continued 
Hie speaker^ “is 'not that they are anti-British; itis eimply 
that they are pro-Indian. Their aggressi^’e assertion of 
independence and their intense Nationalism have been 
stimulated by a long continued series of blundering errors^ 
in British policy.” Both Col. Wedgwood and Mr. Spoor 
are against the policy of repression adopted in India to 
check the mov’ement of non-co-operation. Col. Wedgivood 
says, “We cannot look on contentedly at a state of afTaira 
in'which the only possible way of governing India is to 
put the political leaders ’ in gaol. It may opcnitc , for a 
time, it may operate for years, but in tiie long nin the 
gaol is no cure for ' anything.**- Mr. Spewr is of opinion 
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tijat “uD certiiinh’ bhall not suppress it by imprisoning 
u feu* tliousands of its Icadcis” bccauso ‘^tlic prisidn has 
Hot yet been built that ^^ill enclo-c an idea for verj* long, 
the gun is not forged that c.m destroy a will, honever, k 
iiuy manifest itself^ that is really making for freedom.” 
^yiien Mr. Spoor says so lie lajs threadbare the real signi- 
ficance of the mo\ ement of non-co-operation, Inch lias 
l)cen «!'idly lobt ^ight of by inodcnitos in India and by tbo^e 
Britishers abroad, who bec.iuse of their extreme materia* 
lisin cannot bring themselves to belcivc in the cfilcacy of 
boul force. In this connection IMr. Spoor candidly admit**; 

“It H cxticmcly difficult fortlioso of us "who have 
been roared amid the purely matcrmlivtic philosophies of* 
the* West, to undcratand even dimly, the reasoning of the 
I^istcrn mind, Longer mental per«pecti\c3 than arc 
possible in the rush and hurry of modem politics are 
required, and tcmpcnimenUil sympathies which in the 
main, are alien to us. So it is that this noncdopcration * 
movement is very largely misunderstood by its Western * 
critics, but VC do not get over it by calling it fanatical.” 
llathoc he is of opinion that Knglidimon can defeat noh- 
co-opcnition by practicing cO'Oi>cratton — “the • ^villing 
ungruding co-operation of Brili'-h and Indian on absolu- 
tely equal tcnn« in the maintenance of q cotnmon vcaltli 
jointly enjoyed.” Because he sajs, “tlw policy of blood 
and iron e.m no more bring peace in India than it brought 
peace in Ireland. It ha** never brought peace in any 
Country in the vorld yet.” Then tlir entire question of 
India’s Kattlc for freedom and h^w far the Britidi mctliotls 
of defeating India by sending political pri'oncrs to g^oj 
are in conformity vith the prindpIc^*oC justice and equity 
■ Col. Wcdgcvoexl anMTcr- vith well-seasoned 
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^*‘1 could T.\*lsh 'that -every member o£ the Hotwe 
ivould'realise that a man irho goes to gaol for conscience 
or for' his conntrj^ is not a Criminal. You can call him 

• ^'hat j'ou like but he is not^ criminal in our sense of the 
term; and irhether it»be Lajpat Rat or «'hoever tC may 

• be, thej’- are men who are making a verj' .great sacrifice 
for what thes' believe to be right, and although it is many ‘ 

• liundred years since Englishmen had to go to gaol for 
thelil'erties of their country, we ought to be -able to » 
appreciate the amount of self sacrifice in anotlier race 
which, modelled upon our history,- is trying to do the 
same thing that our ancestors did 300 years ago.” 

’ All real lovers of liberty not only in tlie British Empire 
but everywhere u-ill not fail to take, these word! tQ 
heart, which deser\’e to be^written .in gold and put in a 
prominent place in the Hall of British Parliament under 
tlie heading “ IJcmands of Justice and Fairplay.” 

, Messrs- Sj>oor and Wedgwood made some specific 

• suggestions/ These included the release of all political 
prisoners,, a conference of all parties of all shades of opi« 
mon with representatives of the British Government, an 
enquiry into the working of the dyarchy by a committee, 
some indication on tlie part of the Government that they 
arc prepared to consider the whole question of reform at 

asny ejj A?. 

“I believe if the Government would declare now 
that they are prepared to call tins conference on the 
undersran'ding, of course, that all who take part in it will 
faithfully and loyally abide by its decisions, and if thci 
will furtlicr state tliat tlicy arc prepared to revise tlic 
Refonn Scheme at a very early date; it will do more to 
tranquillize India and bring pojcc in that country and a 
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better undorHtnniliiig there tliuii nnj thing cUc could 
liossibly do.” 

‘United India and Indian States dated hth Augutt 1922. 


•IV. 

Mr. LLOYD QEORQE ON INDIAN SITUATIQN. 


The speech uhich 'Mr. Lloyd George winding up 
tlie debate on India made in the House of Commons on 
February 14, uliatcvcr may hc*its merits from diidomatic 
IK)int* of '\*icwj is open to criticism from many points from 
the Indian standiKiint and lictvays most^ singularly the 
failure' o*f British statesmanship in emerging succt^sfully 
from the baffling circumefcmees which the Englishman 
had to face in his Indian dominion. The eiiecch' is a 
candid expression so far as the principle of holding the 
British Rule in India and the triumphant fhplomacy of 
Germany ns evidenced by her enlisting .the.bj-rapa’thy ot 

Turkey in the Great War arc concerned. 

Eefcrring to the canoes ot Indian unrest .Mr. Lloyd 
George puf his Hngcron Uic cducatiort of Indmns in the 
English Unis ersitics as one of the causes which ho said* 
was putting new- wine into old Jxittlcs which buist and 

intoxication swept over the East. If ’free and Iil*ral 

education which' the Indians reccitc at the English Bni-- 

versitics be taken to be the root cause ot Uio Indbn unrest 
it is highly complimentary ;to India from the Indian 
standpoint as her sons make thereby pood use of the edu- 
cation tlrey learn ht great expense and toublc. The 
British state-smanship would have gloajcd if the Indians 
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after i*eceiving tlisft eduction sIiQulcl have ingrossed 
themselves in fun'and fashion, as the^^ perhaps expected, 
and never risen abbre these baser ends of life to arfi' 
nobler and partriotic work of seeking to free and liberate 
their mother-land* from th6 trammels of boncbige and 
se^^dtude.■ Tliey would have proved themst^ves other- 
wisp false to their country if they did not devote tlieir 
energies to infusing the spirit of freedom and indepen- 
dence the so-called birth right of -the western people 
which they imlnbed from tlie^free an»J libei-al atmosphere 
in the Oxford or Cambridge halls and .which their lives 
ID that atmospher6 taugfitf them to regard as tfie greatest 
dowry of man and the bringingabout of it in their native 
land as the only consummation* of lives. This has 
been the good result of such education from the -Indian 
point of view and if the British Statesmanship finds itself 
discohifitted it i^ useless to beat the track which the pass- 
ing snake has left behind It. 

Speakiftg on the secret of the British Rule hi India 
which Mr. Mpyd George said has b^cn maintuned bj- 
lidlding 'th(j lialance 'between the Hhidus and ilfuham- 
madans^and peoples of otlier religion. Does it mean that 
the strength of the British Rule ’lay in India on the 
* policy of “Divide and Rulel” 'However the balance has 
been disturbed con^iderai>ly by the Hindu-Muslim unjt>’ 
wliich is one of*thc prominent features of the iwc'^cnt 
times and which is causing, no small fimbunt of anxiety 
to the British Govennnent. Ifad -the Turkish question 
been decided in .accord with the rcligitius sentiments of 
the Muhammadans in India who^ it imist be said, evinced 
marked loyalty anil true instincts of- citizenship by jmR- 
ing t}icnjse]\es against their co-religioiiists in the Gi*cat 
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War, the balancing principle o£ the British ilule in Lidia, 
would not have bee^ effected, iinich less dihtnrbed, and 
not at all accentuated the unrest. This has been anotlier 
instance where the British statesmanship failed to rise to 
the occasion. • . 

Then ilr. Lloyd George turning to the economic 
side of the Indian iini'cs^ referred to the economic de- 
pression consequent* upon the' shortage of railijvay stock 
and congestion on i-aihvays as tlic economic cause of the 
unrest. This is only saying the paVtial truth. The 
whole truth lies somewhere else. Among'the real econo* 
mic causes may be mentioned the least income of £ bper 
head in India as compared against the incomes of all th6 
■'vestern countries in the world, the heavj" expenses which 
India has to pay towards the highly paid European sta^f 
in the countr;^' and above all the growing consciousness 
in the people of £ ?0, 000, 000 annual drainage from' India * 
to England .without any 'commercial return and their 
righteous indignation at the exploitivtion of a weak nation 
by the string, and these rcjirescnt the econgmic aspept 
of the Indian unrest and not only those mentioned by 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

Referring to the Reform Act Mr. Lloyd George 
laid great stress on the expodiancy of keeping the pledge ' 
for giving the Reform-Act a chance to succeed so that no 
misapprehension might arise in the minds of the Indian's 
which he said wilf have_ tlie most disastrous, effects upon 
the friends of the British Rule. ’ However Mr. Lloyd 
'George’s assurance may do to create good impression on 
some of us who might be regarding the Reform as an 
adequate first installment towards' full responsible Govern- 
ment to India it cannot but 1^ remarked and pasegij TvidJ' 
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put being_ noticed that this consideration -oC keeping tlie 
'pledge did not weigh at all when thf fate of Turkey was 
decided by the Peace Conference, whicii besides marking 
a burning spot in the Muslim heart, ivill remain as a 
histoiT in short of the broken promises and unfulfilled 
pledges — a faot. which has, brought the British Govern- 
ment to a fix and face to fece with nuny untonaid 
circumshuices and serious predicaments in the country. 
This has been a great charge against British states*’ 
manship,' which history wil^ not easily forget and •^^hich 
«60 far as the* HusUm sentiments in particular and tlie 
peace of the country on the whole are concerned, will add 
to the'list of its tiilures and stand to its discredit. 

One gross misapprehension seems to have taken 
root in the mind of the Englishman that tlie movement, 
set afoot in India to ask for the vindication of British 
justice which has'been flouted and, for the redress of 
legitimate grievances, is aimed to ask for the wthdrawal 
of the English from India as is evident from the question 
tfhich Mi;. Lloyd George put to the House knowing 
whether JSIr. 'Gandhi would be able to govern if the 
Englishman departed. There is no question of the Britisli 
withdrawing from India, w'hat Ihdia wants is the full 
dominion status as enjoyed by otlier civilized countries in 
the British Gommon^^sealth. How the British Govern- 
ment is going to deal with India to bring about better 
understanding betw'ccn tlic ruler and. 'the ruled uilf de- 
pend not mefely on tall .talk and* do little but on giWng 
proofs of real 'statcsmcnslnp ’in a spirit of coiiipromisc 
and good will. 

TTig dated J6tA J/arc/i 2922. 
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V. 

THE HINDU-MUSUIM UNITY. 

AViiat it 1,acks in. 

Tliere ran be no flonbt that the .animosity between 
the Hiiulijs and tlio Molidminadans was historic and that ■ 
tile two great communities of India ‘showed no signs of 
coliesion ever bince their co-existence tliroiigh vaeious 
stages of their hibtonral evolution m the country — in a 
word between tlicm unity .was tmkhon-n. None can say 
definitely Whether it was the loss of political ixtwcr of the 
Hindus or the superciliousness of the Jlohammadans tiiat 
deopend their resentment and hatred toivards cadi other 
and made unity iihiMssiblo in those times, but this mudi 
is certain that a greater and greater gulf yawned betn-een 
‘ the two communities ei-cr .since their lots were cast .to be 
[ the inhabitants of India,. It ranno't lie denied that, 
j wliatevcr might have bsen the motives, jioliticdl, religious 
' or social, that actuated them, there had been certain 
i iMohammadan emperors who adopted a condb'atory. 

I liolicy towards the Hindus and enlisted their Bjmpathy 
' aftd support. But there had been also some reactionary 
I sueces'sors who undid Jtlie work of tlieir predecessors and 
j contributed a great deal to tlie estrangement between the 
two communities which hitliertofore .made progress 
impossible in tliis couiftry. . Besides, the recurrences of 
coercions and conciliations maljing things imcertain as 
they stood, rather fomented their excitement than cowed ' 

‘ their Warring spirit and left the two communities in a 
highly electrified randition rendering their tempera so 
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release and monming at the internment of tl)e All 
Pals. In a word the two communities are drifting 
taneously towards unity to whicli end mere nord 
addre&ses utterly failed to move them an inch, j 
are tlie happy ^igns of tJic times, i}Ovtendwg^ as ’ 
do, a change for the l^etter in the Hinchi*iMndim r 
tions. , 

Judging fioin the signs can ne say that the unit 
i*? complete and is likely to grow permanent? The ansae 
is emphatically in the negative. The unitj would onlj 
be complete when botli the communities lia\e arrived at 
that stage of existence when they can freelj participate 
in their undertakings whether political or commeiml and 
whether owned by a Hindu or u Mohammadan: when 
caste pi ejudices have been given up and when each one 
of them feels tlie help and co‘openition of the other 
essential and desirable. For insPmee, if a lew Jfohn* 
mmadans form into a limited company for stirting say a 
periodicjd, it should, on no account, be, the policy of the 
Directors to appoint the Editorial staff excl«‘fi\ely from 
among their clas-. Rather an undertaking of this kind 
must in all fairness be represented bj' peoples of as differ- 
ent shades of A’iews and sects as i>ossible witliin the scope 
allowed for the choice. In the '*ame way if a few Hindu's 
ifi3Ci*L fi -Jwy&VA v. wJJst 

only Hindus as co-sharers and ofiico bcsirers: one should 
not move an inch without taking the other in his 
train — e\cry undertaking of theirs must make for tlio 
mingling of l^tli. 

A word for the Indian Potentates and I have dovetl 
this paper. All the Potentates whether Hindu or Moha- 
mnmdan, Rhould regard Hindus and Mohamnmdans on 
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the same footing and admit into tlieir service both HintUis 
& i\Iohamudnns without any sense of communial partiality. 
Tiiey should not adopt an extreme policy and the' Muslim 
Potentates admit only j\Iiis]im into their service and the 
Hindu Potentates admit Hindus only or both doing the 
exact reverse, rather both should; give uj) their time- 
honoured spirit of communism and adopt a libcml policy 
in matters of taking into service the Hindus and the 
l^Ioliaininadans. I tike these instances all the more 
because we must be on our guard against communial pre- 
judices retarding Indian progress and communal ihterCfSts 
over-ruling all other corisidenitions of common concern “ 
that make for Hihdu-jMuslim unity, and because it is in 
this respect that the Hindu-j\fuslim unity lacks a great 
deal,' In conclusion I feel that unless these considcnitions 
l>egin to weigh upon the minds of tlie Hindu and Muslim 
Potentates and the people alike, the Hindu-lVInslim unity 
is not likelj* to be a permanent and complete feature of 
the times and India will certainly be a long way off ‘to be 
cjilled “united”. , ’ ‘ * 

The ^^Indian Social Iieformer'\ dated 8th Feb\ 1920. 


, yi. , ’ ^ , ' ' 

‘ .DIVORCE BETWEEN PROFESSIONS AND PRACTICE. 

That British rule in India has 'been a failure,' so far 
as the fulfilment of tlie promises and pledges to India is 
concerned, is beyond the shadow of a doubt. In this 
paper I shall try to lay bare the 'stimulation of British 
policy towards .India and prove that a great gulf ]]ag 
existed between professions and practice ever since the first 
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' half of the nineteenth dentnrj’.' - 'In cloin" so, as it may 
not be possible within the compass of this short article to 
’treat the subject' in detail, I shall content myself ivith an 
’ examination of the salient declaration's’ of British policy 
' showing that British stiitenijlnship hns not’ earried ''biit 
professions and has betrayed a* melancholy spirit of sordid 
meanness, trying either to millify or explain them awa^’. 

■ EARLV ENATEMEnW. ‘ 

The Chatter of 1833 may be said to have marked 
the beginning, in a definite sense, of the delibenite action 
taken bj’ Parliament in reg^ird to India. Jt was speci- 
fically laid down in that statute, “that >no native of the 
said territories,, nor any. natural, born^ subject of His 
Mnjestj". born there-in, shall by reason of bis * religion, 
placo.of birth, descejit, colour or any of them, bo disabled 
‘ from holding aiiy.pl^ice, office, or employincnt, under the 
said company.” i'ho interprebition put upon the /\ct 
bj' the Court of ( Directors was.ti)at there was to, bo no 
governing csiste in British India. Tljongh the wording 
of this Charter shows the genuine British instinct in its 
form, yet the lustory of the next twenty yeiirs 
during which time absolutely no heed was paid hy the 
Court of Directors to the inforroment of this Act, stands 
iri-tho'ckinK «intn,st''uiid' belies "the ■ promise held ‘out 
.therein. TTie Act, to nil ili'tcnts and pnrpose.s, remained 
a dead letter. In the y(«r hS-iS, nt the time of the reno- 
'.\ral di tlio 'Chartar, tlie attention of the 'authorities was 
' .again 'drawn to 'rfie Act iiriil the enforcement of tlio pro- 
. visions df'tiie same'wh.s cinplMiticdly insisted U|) 0 n. ’But 
little or nothing’ cainc’ont of it.' 0niy regret wins, ex- 
.'pressed for'ighoring tht Act. Then Came the .Queen’s 
noble Proclamation the .Magna Carla of India — in IS.'iS 
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following upon the ruins of the chaotic itutiny inovo- 
mont, wherein the principle of*^he Act 18n3 was once- 
more affirmed in no dubioiir* terms. “We hold our- 
selves bound to the ^Tatives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of dwty which bind us to all our 
other subjects* it is Our further will that so far as 
may be, our subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and integirily duly to discharge.” How. far this 
proclamation has been given effect to for the Indian- 
sation of tlie services is a matter of common .knowledge. 

. Perhaps no more striking condemnation of British policy 
can there be than the fact that the demand of Indians in 
this behalf has proved- u cry in the wilclerness. » 

A CANDID AVOWAL. 

In 1860, it was stated that the British Govern- 
ment had exposed tliemselvcs to the charge of “keeping 
promises to the ear and breaking them to the hope.” In 
1878 Lord Lytton in a confidential despatch wrote; to 
siiy that “the Act of Parliament is so undefined and 
indefinite obligations on the part of the Government of 
' India towards its native subjects arc so obviously danger- 
ous thiit no sooner the Act was passed than the Govern- 
ment began to devise meiins of pmctiailly evading the 
fulfilment of it. We all know that those claims and ex- 
pccUition never am or will be fulfilled. e have had to 
choose between prohibiting them and cheating them, and 
we have choo'^en the least; straightforward courso ” 
Another British statesman, Lord Salisbury, in 
' characterised the proceedings as mere political hypocrisy 
So much for the early enactments. Now for tfio 
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tliat rjithei’ CJiristianitj’ luis been mainly ortiployecl an 
InRtrumont of Impcriiilism and peaceful penetration J)y 
Enropejui nations in foreign land^. 

The history of the world in general and of Kuroiw: 
in particular amply testifies to the conspicuous part play- 
ed by' religion in guiding tlie diplomatic relations in 
Europe in media;val times. It was Christianitj’, the 
chief motive force, tlje mainspring, in short the only 
lever which moved the diplomatic relations and which 
■was the main cause of so many wars and explosions to 
w’hicli Europe in mcdiajval times was the de facto witness. 
That Christianity was made the pivot on which hung 
the diplomatic relations of Europcjin powers in the 
East is undeninhlc and fully' stipported by history. 
not Christianity the chief cause of llusso-Tnrkish war? 
In fact the u'hole history of Russo-Turkisli, relations Iw- 
tween the years 1773 and 1856 centres round the one 
claim of Russia put forward to protcct'tlic Christian sub* . 
jects of the Sultan. Was not the right of protectonite 
over the Christian subjects in the Ottoman Empire the 
apple of discord between Rii'^sia and Fninco? T>id not 
the French invasion and conquest of Algiers //c t/i the 
pretext of an insult ofForefl by the Dcy to a Vice-Consul 
of France? Did not Germany Imse her claims forjiam' 
fcmVorRT? ifffii cari’m'mmnW ^.lv' TV'.l^sf.ioJ 

Empire on the pretext of the alleged murder of two 
missionaries in China? There Gin l>e no doubt therefore 
that European nations in their diplomatic relations and 
imperial expansion found in Christianity a very useful 
tool. 

Turning to India we find that the l)istor>' of 
Portuguese penctnition and ascendancy in India in the 
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17th Century iilso corroliorates the same truth. .Just as 
it is true that flag follows the trade so it is true that 
Portuguese flag followed the Christian Missionaries on 
the West Coast in India. It was the boast of the Portu- 
guese to send the missionaries first to convert the natives 
of a country and then an army which, with the help of 
the converts, overran the country. In like manner the 
Portuguese protectorate over the Indian Christians was 
estiiblishcd in Cochin, a native state on the M est Coast 
of India. ' ‘ 

Coming to modern period in India we find that 
\Yith' all its professions of i-eligious neutndity the Govern- 
ment has never lost sight of the usefulness of Christian- 
ity as a support for Imperialism- Are not the Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians encouraged by special 
patronage to feel themselves the props of the British 
Empire and base their claims for favours on the strength 
of their connection with the dominant race? Are not 
certain highly paid services practiadly reserved for them? 
Are' not their commercial interests especially protected? 
Is not Justice administered differently to them? To 
Englishmen this seems to he a nattiral state of things. 
Is it creivting an atmosphere of fair field and no favour? 
The Arya Samai, for some time in the past, was held in 
bad odour and branded seditionist ostensibly because it 
. proved to be a destructive weaiion against the feeble 
instrument of Christianity. With wh.atevcr political 
issues the Arya Samaj may have been shown to be 
connected the secret truth of its being denounced maybe 
easily seen to have been blurted out in the followins 
words of Sir Valentine Chitol who, ir. his book on 
“Indian Unrest” says. 
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“But whatever their (Tou/iff 'IFesfent £ducctted 
Ilidiis* ) special bent might be, the vast Tnajority profess- 
ed allegiance to AVestern ideals,... The enthusiasm kindled 
in the first half of the last century by the great mission- 
aries, like Carey and Duff, who had made distinguished 
converts among tlie highfc>t classes of Hindu Society, had 
begun to wane,* but if educated Hindus had grown more 
reluctant to accept the dogmas of Christianity they were 
still rejidy to acknowledge superioritj' of '\\^estcrn ethics. 
Tn its zeal to proclaim tlie inherent sujieriority of Aryan 
civilization over Western civilization it {The Aiya Samnj) 
claims to have discovered in the Vedas germs of all the 

discoveries of modern science But it (a very slrM)g 

MndcT<UTTent of an((-Br{tish feeling) is rife wherever the 
Arj'a Samai is known to bo mo>t active and the Arya 
Samaj hhs already proved a very powerful i>ro^elytising 
agenej*” (The italics arc mine.) In fact in it the Chris- 
,tian missionaries found a stumbling block to their mis-ion 
of conversion and pcticeful ijcnotnition. In Indian states, 
too, ’the Christians, and Christian missionaries are sRown 
special favour 'because of their connection witlj tlie para- 
mount power in India. . 

Aiiart from its being useful as an instrument of 
peaceful penetnition in iioncc, Christianity has heen found 
ccfually useful in serving a secret and perhaps a moro 
sacred purpose of imperialifeiii in war times too. A, 

' Christian missionary l)c.sidcs being an exponent of purity 
and morsility, as iinderstootl in Europe, to the duinli 
humanity, is an cxiK?rt at changing colours with the 
Chamilion. Tiu'« is what an imi>orudi'<t nation found 
out quite witliin recent memory. Tlio Spie System of 
Cennany brought to light and the activities of ^ome of 
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the highly estiin:ihlo gentlemen C'llled the Gertnnn Misd- 
onaries exi)()t'efl during the Gre:it War fully exeinplifu’d 
and (lenioiistr.ited the iini)ortancc of Cliristiiinity in war 
itiul pcjicc alike, yucli were in brief the various sersice.-’ 
rendered liy Cliristianity in the cati'-e of iinpenalisin. 
^Ve may now, without fear of contnidiction, safely afiinn 
that in fact one of the mo-'t potent and (piite nnolwerved 
instruments of Iinperiul expaiinioii ha.s been the f-o called 
«uhlime (Jhri‘>tian Ml''‘^ionh of Kuropo. llien why not 
look into your own house and why cast a''i)crsions on 
others ? ' The “ I Vrf/r Jiiff/ ld24. 


' . VIII. 

REtlDER UNTO CEASAR THE THIHGS THAT ARE CEASAR’S.’ 

CHRISTIANITY & INDIAN POLITICS. 

arent DI..PP<.ln.mcnt ol CPrUtl.nltJ- Ip Indlp. 

Umlpr l.on'lins 1 

do to sct-fovtli NvliPt ni.p«.rsto >noto l.nve l.con the 

uttifulo of Cbristinn Mi-ionari.-< n. n. la owunk Indi™ 
.xditic, lioiv rar India .ta.uP ... noci ot Cl,n.t,.amtf to- 
day and to cnn.nc.-atc. tbe c-an~e. wind, contnbntcti to 

tbdr ctransenont f™-' f-’f ^V.n,«thy„V 
wltb tbo,K,Utia.l a...ir..tion^ of the I..d.an 

^ 1 • lw^<-lU‘•c I l>ehcvc timt tlie • 

d.oscn tins title , 


boson tills title lx«.n-e . - iniunctfon of 

be ib.stcr docs not ...can that tbere arc bani a, * 
rdlaion and politics, that nn« 


•md fa.f 


le Master docs noi • 

listbictions- between rdfeion ^ '-.t one b e„. 

irdv ontside the pale of tbc other nr that thers b 

bine in it wbid. i-rcvents a missionary fre,^ 

politician. Inanidcali-tide the ndlncnce of 

.iinnl.linn man’s conduct m caerj <hmrtn,e,tcti;f, 
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pher al\V!iys soaring up in higher atmosplicrc negiecterl 
to know the common life of the people below with all 
their untold misery and poverty, much less aired to 
ameliorate their wretched condition. This state of things 
could not be redeemed and their fask rendered smooth 
owing perhaps to their ignorence of ^'ernacula^s which 
tliey for long neglected to learn and which may to some 
extent account for their apathy to this abject side of 
Indian life. And then how far an alien political domi- 
nation has to answer for the wretchedness of the multi- 
tudes toiling under it, never disturbed their thonglits; 
far from it their strict religious neutrality shocked the 
Indian people and widened the gulf btween the Indian* 
and the Europeans rather than helped the two commu- 
nities to realise that there is no difTerence between them 
in the eye of God and that thej are but tlie off-shootsi of 
the same parental stock. 

These were in brief the various amse.s wliy the 
Christian i^fissionaries failc<i to endear themselves to the 
masses in India. What India wants from Christianity 
to-day are oxnihpics and not princijilcs. TIic days for 
making this man or that man read tlic Tlible or go to tbo 
church arc over, and with the close of the great war 
Europe has begun to feci tI)C throbbing^ of that religious 
pul'^e which was in danger of caising to boat at all; ho 
that Christianity is once more the religion of the Saviour 
Jesus, but with a new vision of her bounden duty to- 
wards India— her comrade— in — arms — the duty of work- 
ing out side by side with the Indians the era of recons- 
truction inauguratctl in Tmlia to-day, ipxjn the success of 
which depends the physical, mond and spiritual s.-ih-ation 
of India. India wants men like Mr, 0. F. Andrews to 
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ioin lier I'iinks for working out tlint salvation, and liapp> 
will 1)0 till- signs of the times if more and more men 
endowed witli that new-l)orn vision of Iminan service are 
forthcominK to join us from the ranks of Christianity 
which so far India sUinds in need of. Let us thcai elo-o 
with the prayer. 

“God give us raon, A time like this dcmnlul.s; 

Great hearts, strong minds true and willing hands; 

Jlen whom the lust ot office docs not kill; 

Jlen whom the spoils of office c.aniiot buy; 

Jlcn who possess opinions and a will; 

lien who have honour; men who will not lie.” 

The "Vedic Magazine" zUigu-^l J^SO. 


IX. 


SELF-DETERIWINATION & INDIA S CLAIM. 


It cannot he doubted that the greiit war has given 

rise to many new problems and disa.nl, si the ol, ones 

that hitherto faced the whole world which, with the 

close of the war, has to he reconstia.ctcKl on a new .his.s, 

and which is said to Im he.icerorth guahsl not hy Mih- 

1 r « Thr clmncc tluit tho war 
tarv hut liionil force. 1 Ue 

brought aVK,..t inworUVs -latuins is .xis.,. ely more 
collosal, farivaching mid profoun.l than an> that has 
1 1. ill the iiast, and with the evolution of 

new principles and doctrines a field for controversy and 
dijssion has opened and a litenit.ire has grown up m 
iK) handed down from genenition to genenition as an nn- 
paralleled leg-.cy of the great war. T" -tH this literature 
. v:\nch ncnrlj* nil the writers have 


tho coiilinon 
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well be questioned as to how much of Christianity still 
retains its hold on Europe. Were it really a force tend- 
ing to the effect that ^Ir, Ai-cher attributes it, why 
should it have lost force in the lands of its projuigandists 
and whj’, on the very face, should Hipdu Pantbehai 
have permeated “the religious conceptions of Germany, 
America and even England.” I would pause here and 
only snj' to Mr. Archer “Physician hesil thyself.” Even 
if it'be gmnted for a moment that India would become 
fit for freedom through the adoption of Western civili- 
zation, where then would he a “home” to rule; far from 
it India should retain . her own civilization} a civilization 
which has a high spiritunKvaluc and is surely not with* ‘ 
out elements of greatness. India has therefore a hotter, 
claim to “self determination” tlian one who w’cars hat, ; 
coat and trousers and can smoko cigars and drink wines. . 

The principle of “self determination” Iiowever noa* 
it may seem in the months of the westerners, is nothin? 
new' to India and is the same as that preached by Shri 
Ivrislina called ‘S\-adhiimia’ in ancient India. The old 
communal organization of the village, prevalent in ancient 
India, in the words of Professor l^Ionicr Williams, “wii« 
Self-Government in all its purity,” and with its headman, 
Panchayat and other local officers w'orked well the : 
machinery of the village government. India, well knew 
and kTiow:s what is, ‘Rajdharmu’ and ‘Pnijadharinu’I Sir 
John Woodroffe, a learned and imp.artial writer, says;— 
“Some se^m to think <h»< hec-»nte Imfin had not the ballot- 
box and hnatingsnnd other paraphernalia of politica?wc»(orn life. 

it did not know what eclf-ffovcrnment is These who m } 

that this couiitrj* ha« revcr known pclf-gov'*rnm«*nt do not Ihcm* 
sclres know their subject." • 
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Before closing this paper I think I slioulrl Tike to 
siiy a few things more to clear myself from the impli- 
cations which otherwise, may give rise to misgivings in 
the minds of the readers. Firstly, by what I have said 
above in defence of Indian civilization I do certainly 
mean that the right of ix)litical autonomy he 
conceded to India, as Ciirly as possible. Secondly 
that it is absurd to c,ill India “barbarous” as Hr. 
Archer has done, for no one,' however ignomnt, would 
admit this and let pass without calling it in question. 
Ljistly the attack which Mr. Archer has made on India 
and unmistakably made under cover of beguiling sympa- 
thy pouring much mud and dirt on her civilization and 
proclaiming her “unfit tor freedom” merely on that 
score, is an insidious one andcwell evidences the politicd 
basis of the hook — “/nd/n «nd the Future. 

The "Vedie hfagndne" September 1920.' 

' ' ' X- 

NEED FOR HOIVIE-RULE IN EDUCATION. 

Unlike the Shakesperenn mercy English education 
in India has been a double’ curse cursing him that gave 
and him that received. To the latter it has' resulted in 
the loss of his' traditional religion, morality and culture — 
still more the wider diffusion of its too liberalizing an 

influence, killing the ancidnt spirit of sexual disparities, 
has introduced many a dark scandal in the Indian society- 
andtothe former it has been a ci-uel roek upon which 
have been shipwrecked his passionate hopes to create an 
all-pervading monopoly m administrative and social 
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distinctions. Thus “even*handed justice' comincnds the 
-ingredients of our poisoned chalice to our own lips." 
All this has been, as an Anglo-Indian openly declared to 
jne aome years ago, due to the initial inisUike the English 
made in educating the Indians. That generous impulse 
of Lord ^lacaulay whicli first promoted England to im- 
part to the Indians the knowledge of AVestern literature . 
and science thtongh the medium of English language 
was the germ of tlie evils grown thick and waxen fat 
during the last century. Thoiigi) many bacteriologists 
have of late tried to discover that dangerous education 
bacillus and suggested remedies under tljc cloak of edu- 
cational theories encouraging or discouraging higher edu- 
cation for repairing the damage already done by that one 
pniiseworthy mistake, yetnone has been so generous in 
putting his finger on the right.spot and given so eon\’inc- 
ing a proof, of ins sincere efforts in the cause of the 
country as that able Sir John AVoodroffe from who«o 
recent essay on Indian cducsitions . — ^^The Seed of 
I adopt the present, article iuoi-eM\itH a view to given 
wider publicity to his views in n form more easily uccos'^i- 
blc to the residing public tlisin for siny puriK)«d of self- 
complacencj or claiming any originalitj'. . , I have had 
the plesisure of Iwing profited by his smother publication—* 
** Is India MvdizedV * — and feel ix)und to appreciate and 
-thank him for. his gresit contribution to the csiiise of our 
country. Sir JohnV keen insight into the thing'* Indian 
couplet! with his knowlwlgc of Sans-krit renders him an 
authority on the subject, find add to tlii**, the cominand 
. of hi*^ .own Ijingusige -.tand- him in gootl stesid in the 
, ludd exix>sition of idl tliat is uiKpsestionaldy of liigh 
viiluc in Incliun culture and civilir-ition. 
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The question of Indian education is approached 
here from the standpoint of the loss India has suffered 
with regard to her ancient culturc to ascerfciin why slie 
failed to preserve her racial culture and how it is possible 
to make amends for the past and hope for a bright fu- 
ture. In order to do this we have to go deeper into* the 
things and bear in mind , that just us a human being 
possesses the Spirit of Life and the material body — the 
former constant and uncinmging while the latter subject 
to change, so there is also the spirit of the i-ace, ‘Sangs- 
kai-a,’ or the general national chanicter and the particular 
and transient forms otherwise known us ‘institutions and 
customs’ — the one more enduring and the other more 
changing under the stress of time and space or of certain 
external causes affecting the nice. Thus education if it 
can be of any good to the nice it is given it must be suit- 
. ed to foster that whicli is enduring in that particular 
race. Similarly if education .has to bring forth anything, 
as it ought to literally, in the case of Indians it must 
bring forth the Indian ‘Sangskara;’ it must prima fad 
give it a free full play and then develope it rightly, 
English education has exercised a choking influence on 
the Indian ‘Sangskara’ much in the same way as the 
heap of rubbish does a shooting plant. The root cause 
why English education in India has been a failure so far 
is rightly indicated by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in his 
recent book, 'The Center of Indian Culture: Dr. Tagore 
says: — 

“The conditions of one country are never quite the same 
those in another. Britain’s educational policy in Ireland 
' not' eicactly resemble her policy in India. But there is at least 
one vital point of similarity in regard to the result— our 
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not iu our studies. In fact it ha? been wholly ignored that we 
havca mind, of oarowa That is to say, the engineering feat of 
skill in digging the canal.with its numerous locks and bunds, has 
been marvellous and tbe cost considerable-— only theSvatei refuses 
to flow tbrougb. Tbe engineers condemn the water for its obs- 
treparousnessj we take the side of the water and o ndemn thf 
engineers. In tbe meanvrlule th«* great gaping gulf remains 
arid. Let me say in a whisper behind the backs of these irate 
engineers that the natural drainage of the country has been tem- 
pered with and the country is taking the revenge.'*'’ 

This brings us to the second iJ«irt oi‘ onr entiuiry, 
r/c., how best to bring forth the IndiiUi ‘Sunghkur.t’ siud 
foster its growtlj, winch involve';, the need for iiojiio-ruie 
in cdxictitioii. There can Ijc no doubt that theixl ait* 
some fundainentiil ciinmcteristics and typicjd ont-Iook on 
life, whicli cleurh' distinguish tlic people of one race from 
111! 'Others. Tljese nicisil dUjinctioiis must be accounted 
for in die edncsitiomd system of u country. Fur from 
it, education in India has been and is given generally by 
Englishmen and English cducjiteil Indians who ai*© worse 
than their masters and who unbibing their masters’ ways 
of living and habits forin a great csoiUnist in tlieir inode 
of thinking, habits and even character tci those, whom 
they teach. This slate of •things could not and ttmnot 
'^Ip in fostering the Indian ‘Sjingskani’ or fJie national 
’ nveter. What is now dcsiretl is the iucvwised number 
/[ Indians who arc not aping fine gentlemen hut mo<leI'' 
of typiad Indians to give wliut is cjille<l a ‘national e<hi* 
cjition’ — an cducition suited to the needs of the i>ooj)lc. 

It is mockery to sec an EngHslimau tcjiehing Indian reli' 
gton, philosophy, art and literature which can l>est Ik? 
v.v''xUkI by uu Iiidhtn alone, and it is nattind tliat h(‘ 

> glory in wlmt his nice lias producctl. 'riion th«' 



objective sciences have never been tausht with reference 
to Indian questions or to tlie facts of Indian life; a 
knowledge picked np from English Text books based on 
the conditions of English life does no good to the Indians 
in this work-a-day world. Still more important is the 
question of Indian culture which should not be neglected 
as has been the case in the past but should be given a 
co-ordinate rank with the English language and culture 
which I am by no means opposed to. It is certainly in- 
jurious to neglect this aspect of the question in determin- 
ing what education would be most suited to the needs 
oAhe people we have to educate. I am inclined to think 
that this happy mingling of the Western and Eastern 
cultures in the educational system of the country, if 

properly managed, will be one sovereign remedy for re- 
moving the ills of the past, and besides teaching the 
Indians what is of worth in the West, will help them a 
long wav to value their cnltnn.l inheritance and realise 

U • ' ‘aplves’ The Indians will then be able to 

their own selves . • m * i- • r i 4 ^ 

follow the suit of Japan and assimilate foreign food to 

their advantage and preserve their traditional religion 
and civilisation. Japan has become a powerful nation 
not by becoming a mere ‘sedulous ape of a foreign civ.h- 
Uni hv ludicionsly mingling the elements of her 
::crt;“ultur^^ the good one, of the West. ^ It is 
' <Th this process of her making that Japan in the 
throng ^ century has become a great power whose 

trtandshipis sought by the other great powers of the 
Id and whose enmity no one dares to provoke, 
wor therefore if’ India desires to attain to 

• 1 of S^ovy and become an independent source 

that pina confident oE her past contribution 

of liffht m viie , 
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to 'World culttire, she must claim bomt: rule in education — 
a claim by no means disloyal*— and in projiortion ' the 
spirit o£ the Indian peoples acquires power to express 
itself ’the need for acquiring control by the Indians over 
the education 'of their coiintrj' hecomes urgent and 
inevitable, ’ . , 

The ^‘//indusian Jteoteic*' May- June '1920. 


XL 

INDIA’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
WORLD CULTURE. 

' Some of the recent books on Indifi have made it 
quite dejir that the pix>tagQpi*!ts of \Ve, stern culture hai'c 
‘been too ]<avisli in their estimate of any thing Indian and 
quite unsparing in passing their Una! verdict on India’s 
religion, her - philosoplij', litemturc find art. To them 
Indian religion is a false superstition, Indian phllo«ophy 
‘ a mere guei>8-work and Indian Art and literature crude 
and 'grote*que. They have told'us as’ woirtlfnt welmve 
had no glorious past, no inspiring hhtorytiiiit- 'India i^'a 
pool of 'cemservatisTn, a slicltorcd backwater’ mmll'octwl 
by the currents of modem life and that tliorcfoiv tJjo 
Only chance of making Iierself progressive like tlip West 
■'lies in her giving up'licr Hjarharism’. Thc-jc are in brief 
the charges fnadc against India. How sJic is going to 
• relate them and what nre the mean® to do so mv the 
fluostions which must • strike every imtriotlc Indian in 
'the coutitrj'. Iain inclined to think that tlic solution 
lies in tlic spirit of-scJf«a-<j*ortion whicli the young India 
is Cttllcsd . iqK>n to display. One of ‘ the most rfFcctivc 
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meims to the end lies in tlio iviilcr ' publicity India -can 
give to the 'World or at lc-.if.t to her enemies of her views 
on the subject. It is to this end that 'I subscribe my 
humble quota of views in the present article which aims 
to enumerate as briefly as iiossible the great coutribution.s 
India has made to the sum total of world cuUtire— contri- 
butions which have gone to the making of the so-cillcd 
mighty West — and to show that India has envoi ved 
a type of civilization which had far-reaching influence on 
the cultur.d movement of the West. 

That India has been the cradle of an iincicnt civili- 
zation, more ancient than the western has been acknow- 
ledged by the discriminating scholars of the west. Prof. 
Kenneth Jlosris during the course of his lecture delivered 
in the'Rnja Yoga College. Point Ldnrn, California said: 

“I doubt Alexander carried here any cultural impulse in 
the ordinary sense; it is our Euro-American conceit to imagine 
the Greek was the highest thing in civilization in Iho world nt 
that time. We may take it that Indian civilization was far 
higher and better in all cssentails; certainly the Greeks who 
wMt there presently, and left .a record, were impressed with, 


that fact.'’ ^ * -i. 

And tlien of all the three ancient litemtiires of the 

world Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, ■ Stinskrit is “more 
copious’thnn Latin, more exquisitely refined than Greek 

and more pcvfect-than cither.” 

..The Sanskrit, is the most ancrent type of the English ,„f 

the present day, (Sanskrit .and English are hut rariotrVs or„„e 

and the same language,) so .ts thought- and le. ,„gs contain in 

reality tho first roots and gernrs of that 

‘r " -St- c: « 

“It-."" -«■ 
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hearts to the songs of the Veda, (hat told them of bright powers 
above, and of a life to come after the sun of their own Jives had 
set in the clouds of the evening. These men were the true 
ancestors of our race, and (he Veda is the oldest boofe we have 
in which to study the first beginnings of oi^r language «>f all 
that is embodied in language. AVe are by nature Aryan, Indo* 
European, not Semetic; onr spiritual kith and kin QTodo be found 
in India, Persia. Greece, Italy, Germany; not in Mesopotimia. 
Egypt or Palestine.” ' 

So says Prof. R. T. H. Graiffith, iin iiutlipritj' on Sans- 
krit. Itis*tbc Sanskrit language that gave the key to 
the science of modern Enropesxn philology in the beginn- 
ing of the lOth century at the intix>dnction of the San**- 
krit grammar by Panini in Europe, while the science of 
philology was known to the Indians at least .S,000 ycsjrs 
ugo. Prof, j\hL\' Muller, an authority on the snbiect Njiys, 
“The Hindus and the Greeks arc tlie only nations wlio 
des'cloped the science of grammar; hut the achtevcmetits 
of the Greeks in gnuninar arc j>oor indeed compai'ed 
with marvellous work of Panini— tlie gitaitcst gnirnmurmn 
that the world has seen.” Then Kamayan' and Mnha- 
bharatha are the two great momiincntal works of Indian 
literature — the t«*o groat epic iK>cms of the world. These 
Indian epics have exercised the same infinencr in mould- 
ing the social and religions life of India as the Hind ami 
the /Eneid did in - Europe, ' wliicji compared to them are 
but shbrter poems and with perhaps less lofty ideals and 
tcacliings. 

Turning to the contributions of India in tlie sphere 
of art and sciences Irnth applied and exact, let ns take 
the system of Indian music which is unqiicstionnhly the 
most exquisitely fine and sweet and the most natunil 
system in the world, Ijeing Uised on Rjtgs and Kugiiii'* 
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''Ot to.tlio various iiumaii emotions. ,It is this system oi' 
music whicii, .however straiiKO to tlie western ear, has 
revolutionised the Western system oi' music and is of 
much eariier orijiin tlian the Western and- lias a lustor.v 
of 3,000 years of development bchiud it. , IJrof. Victqr, 
Golouhew, a tamou.s autliority on Indian art .speakintc in 
Paris at it mectinp:„licld in the Hall of the Institute Occa- 
nosfapliiqua on 12tli .lone 1!)20 iiaid a ftlowiuf; triliute 
to the immortal contrihution of India, ancient and modern, 
to the domairf of art which lias enriclied huuianity. 

'I’urnins to the science of .Mathematics- tlic contri- 
butions , of India liavc liceu none ,tlie less sieniiicant. 
That ancient and modern Inditi has jirodnced mathc- 
niatioians of the liigliest ability is hi>yond the shadow of 
a doubt, and 'ome of the ancient, Indiap incjthods of. 
calcnhitioiis, as for instance the. Snhhankari sssteni, are 
marvels of swift and exact c.ilcnlntion in ■ the largest 
figures in Arithmetic. “The Hindus invented the deci- 
mal number system, purely negative numbers and zero, 
they know the fundamental openitious, addition, subtnict- 
ion,' multiplication and division.” liuroiie owes much to 
India also in Algebra. “Arabian writer.s translated 
Hindu works on Algebra in the Sth century and Leonar- 
do of Pisa learnt the .science from the Arabians and 
introduced, it in modern Europe." Jlr H. C. Diitta 
in his history of civilization in ancient India says: “The 
Hindus had discovered the fir>-t laws of geometry in the 
Sth century before Christ and imparted it to the Gi^ocks.” 
This shows that geometry was discovered ih India. 

In the domain of applied sciences the science of 
meicine and civil enginroring ™e known to the Hides 
sixteen centuries back The engineering work of tunnell. 
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than the laiitl of dt-enmei-^'and visioliuvid^j that India hn^ 
been the store-house of wisdom for the whole' world to 
draw upcih, that’ it is India that has ^fiven to the ^Vorld 
the ^^reatcst poets, the 5:re{ite8t I)hilo«^ophe^^', and the 
greatest religious tcacliers and tViat^ while the other 
ancient countries, Egypt, Assyria (w Rahylon have gone 
to the dust with their ))oary civilization, it is India which 
is still growing and hmithing and a living force 

in the world. Take for instjince dm, romantic movement 
of Europe in the lOtli century wliicl) waft not witlioiit 
the inflnonco of tlie i>oetry of India. TIjo Shakuntala 
of Kalidns made, such a i)rolound impression on the 
German philosopher — Goctlm, one of tlie great ex])OuenN 
of EnrOi)e,'in roni.-mticism tlait he bnr’it into, fiiu'.'*: 
“tVih theu the of spriog, tlie fruit** of 

• M ■ bfo .•ulfiilan; 

■Wil* thou w'jjtfc channs ami raptures. ‘ « 

■ >ITiU tho({ what satisfies .‘ml BO'trishcs, 

.1 -Wilt thoM iti OQO oame'oonwiw ho-iwa unfi earth, 

• ,I tiame, Shakuntah, th*?". un«l overythiug i** 

““ Then the Blv.ig\\‘ht Gibi hu'» givvn u gmit impeni- 
to tl)e tlionght-udrh! of the West and influencH'd "very 
imicb the ‘writing.s of Thonais A'. Kompis, ’ Browning 
arid'TciTiiyson. T}i<‘ noble tciching.s of Gihiy Vcdji> and 
Uptinishiids have made un indelible stump ui>on Kmvivm 
and TiioVeaii, ‘ thh two Aineri««i ‘ ithtlo>ijhe{s:. ‘ Thoo'aU v 
speaking of tlm Veda« wiys: “I have read Gome, of die 
portions of the Vedu'^) fall oii lue like the light of i\ 
higlier and purer ' Inimimry, which (lescrihes a loftier 
coiir.-*c throiigl) a purer ^tre.un,---fm‘ fnmi particular^* 
simple, .imivcr'ul It rHi»s on me like the full moon 
after the ‘•mrs have come out wntiing through s«^uw far 
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summer stratum o£ sky.” Emerson in his poem 
“Brahma” says: ■ - . _ 

“If the red slayer thinks he slays, 

Or if the slain thinks be is slain. 

They know not well the subtle ways, 

I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 

These have been in brief the various and v.aried 
contributions of India to tbe sum tohil of world culture 
which some of the superficial western writers seem wholly 
to hoodwink, and it is stningc irony of fate that India 
inspite of her being the fonnbain-head of world culture 
should be made a target of cultural .attacks at their hands. 
The only explanation that could be made iis to why she 
is subject to such cultural onslaughts seems to me to lie 
in the oft-quoted words of Sir John Woodroffe who says: 
“The institutions of a coloured people particularly of a 
politically servient one are very likely to appear inferior 
to those without understanding and freedom from pre- 
judice.” These writers seem to forget that the path of 
upward evolution lies m peaceful harmony and in the 
modern method of “sympathetic treatment” of others’- 
religion and institutions in a spirit of good will and 
mutual respect and not in mistaking others as our deadly 
enemies and engaging ourselves in world-wide strife and 
discord. Hence unless we realize and appreciate these 
vital truths of real progress tbe poet’s word anticipated 

' long before that; . , . , 

“East and West without a breath. 

Mised their dim lights like life and death. 

To broaden into boundless day,” 

will be falsified and remain no better than a day-dream. 

The ^'ITindnstan Re vieic"" Octo ber- November 1920. 
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During the transition period ushered in India by 
the influx of the Greeks we find* a variety of politbil 
organisations existing in the country. ■ In the city of 
Patala’ the military command -was “vested in two 
military kings of tu’o different houses, u'hile a council of 
elders ruled the whole state ^rith paramount authority." 
There were the Gedrosioi, ‘V free people with a council 
for discussing important matters of state”; the Sarbaaie 
liiung in -cities but enjoying a democratic form of Govern' 
ment; the Nj’sians forming an antocriitic republic? and 
the I^lalaws and ICsudrakas, both keenly jealous of 
liberty, whom Alexander’s preasure had welded into a 
close alliance by ties of inter-marriage and otlier social 
relations. It was the same Greek preasure exerted by 
Alexander and Salcucus that demanding concentration of 
autliority, submerged these Soverign States, and republic* 
to produce tlie mighty Maurj'an Empire, whoso chief 
features of Government organisation wit!) certain 
modifications continued to be adopted by the Sloliommadan 
statesmen till the ICth Century in India. 

Let us now sketch ns briefly us possible the system 
of Government under the Jlnurj-an Empire in order to 
give the readers a clear idcsi of tlie working of the 
political institutions existing ut that early periwl of 
hi'itory in India. The Empire compri'wV the whole of 
India except the extreme south and was ruled by tlie • 
Emperor and his Viceroys, thccnpitul and central regions 
being under the personal charge of the Emjieror and the 
p^ovincc'^ ruled by the Viceroy. Both the Emperor and 
the Viceroy were by a nominated Council of 

State of atlcastS ^lini-^tcrs cadi indmrgeofnderwrtment 
and each n«sist(Ml by two under srcn-tarics. The>e Jfini*- 



tcva hurl the rower of transactins only routine work 
while the questions of principle :intl policy were (liscnsserl 
iind settlcrl by joint consnltiitioii. The Iinperiul executive 
comprisetl of 18 rlepiirtracnts ciicli hiivins hoard of 
advisers for its assistance. The functions of all . these 
departments were the same as of a present-day cultured 
state: Public M’orks Department, Animal Department 
Land Pecords and Revenue Department, Tnide and 
Customs Department. Then there was the 1\ ar Office 
consisting of (! departments each administered by aboard 
and haviiiK under them an army of agents who' served 
as Police and Military Inspecting Officers, detective police 
spies and so' forth. The judicial administration was 
carried on by the two kinds of courts cidlcd the 'Dharma 
sthiya', and the 'Kanta Kesiwdlian', each consisting of 
three judges and three prosecutors. ^ In villages the dis- . 
putos wore settled hy the village Pnhehayats which were 
elected bodies and, though subject to the gcncml .super, 
vision of the government, enjoyed an ample nie.asure of 
antonomy. This system of village Panchayats seems to 
havelont some of the fc:.tures to the municipal organis., 
tion. There were city cor, portions like the Pat,; 
Corporation which looked to the wel-farc oftheuru,,' 

.population. Such was the system " 
short, which w:ts in vogue m the ^'torj-an 

It was this system which, while contained fed;,j 

cratie and conciliar elements in.govjrnmcnte, ’ 
was followed by the three sucoicdmg flic,,,, JJ^'nory, 
via., the Andhm, the Gnpta and die J^P.res, 

fall of the Mauryan Lmpire in _nc Cenui,,. n _ 


--vwi-the 

imi or Lut; ^ . f p -v^ * 

only that, but the chief features of the - C. Aot 
sation were to some extent adopterl by the 
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During tho transition period ushered in India by 
the influx of the Greeks we find'n variety of politicil 
organisations existing in the country. In the city of 
Patala the militarj’ -command' was “vested in two 
military kings of two different houses, wl)ile a council of 
elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority.” 
There were the Gedrosioi, “a free people with a council 
for discussing important matters of state”; the Sarbacfie 
living in 'cities but enjoying h democratic form of Govern- 
ment; the Iir3’sians forming an autocratic republic; and 
the Malavas and Ksiidrakas, both keenij' jealous of 
liberty, whom Alexander’s preasure had welded into a 
close alliance by ties of inter-marriage and other social 
relations.' It was the same Greek prejisure exerted by 
Alexander and Saleucus that demanding concentration of 
antlioritj', submerged these Soverign States, and repul)IicR 
to produce the mighty Maurj'an Empire, wlio«c chief 
features of Go\'ernn>ont organisation with certain 
modifications continued to be adopted by the Mohcinmndim 
stitesmcn till the 16th Century in India. 

Let ir* now sketcl) as briefly ns possible tlic system 
of Government under the Maurynn • Empire in order to 
give the rc:idors a dear idea of t!ie working of tlie 
er.'.stms thjit eorlv pecifylof 
history in India. The Empire comprieed the whole of 
India except the extreme south and was ruled by tlie « 
Emperor and his Vicerbj'.s, the capital and centra! regions 
being under the j>ersonal charge of the Emperor and tbe 
provinces ruled hy the Viceroy. Both tho Emi>cror and 
the Viceroy were assisted by a noininatcfl Council of 
State of ntlcast fl Ministers each inchnrgc of a de^iartment 
and cacli assisted by two undersecretaries. These ^!ini«- 



tors Imcl tlip power of transacting only routine work 
wliilft the questions of principle an<l jiolicy were discussed 
and settled by joint consultjition. 'I'lic Imperial executive. 
com|irised of IS dcitartmenLs Ciicli liaviug board of 
advisers for its assistance. Tlie function.s of all tlieso 
departments were tlie same as of a present-day cultured 
state; Public ‘Workvi DciKirtnieiit, Animal DciKirtment, 
Land liecorda and Revenue I)ep;irtment, Trade and 
Customs Department. Then tliere was the War Odice 
consisting of (i dcp;irtments e;icli administered by aboard 
and baviug under tbcm an army of agents who seTved 
as Police and Jlilitary Inspecting Officers, detective police, 
spies and so fortb. The judicial admini-stration was 
carried on by tbe two kinds of courts called the ' Phurma 
«l!iii/a\ and the ‘Knnla Keahodhan', Ciicli consisting of 
throe judges and three prosecutors. In villages the dis- 
putes were settled by the village Pahehayats which were 
elected bodies and, tbough subject to the genend super- 
vision of the government, enjoyed an amide mesisiire of 
autonomv. This system of village Panchayats seems to 
havelent some of tbe ftsihires to tbe municipal organisa- 
tion Tbcre, were city corixjmtions like the Patliputm 
Corporation which looked to tbe wcl-fare of the urbm 
, population, buch was the sy.stem of administmtion, in 
short whieli was in vogne in the llauryan dominions. 

It was this system which, while contained ferieml, demo- 
' cratic and conciliar elements in governmental machinery,' ' 
was followed by the three s«^«lmg Hmdu 
via the Andhr,., the Gnpta and the ^ enlhan, after - the 
tall of the Mauryan Kmpire in 2nd Century B. C. 
only that, but tbe chief organi- 

extent adoptoc! bj the Patl; 


sation were to some 


Kings; 
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now b^ome fully convinced of tlie unworkable natiiretof 
the dyarchy set up in our midst by the new constitution, 
so that they are now the keenest, advocjites of a sub-stari' 
.tial measure of self-government, Tlie non-co-oi?erators 
who, at one time tried to galninise the whole country by 
launching their campaign, of non-voilent action, passive 
.resistence and boj'cott of councils, courts and foreign 
goods, aijning to end or mend tlie present systom of 
Government are .now completely disillusioned by tlio 
Utopian nature of their pmgmmmc. All parties in short 
have now become aware of the imperfections and limita'* 
tions, of their respective programmes. Their long ex* 
perience of wandering in lisolntion rind division chasing 
';the mimge of the p^omi^e^^ land, -has brought Jiome to 
them the inefficacy of divided action and taugiit them the 
lesson that merely personal causes and party 2*es{)on«ibiIt.v 
.for the present state of national politics will only tend to . 
detrjict united attention from the fundamenUd i<«ne* of 
national progress now facing India in Jier moment of 
greatest crisis. Happily the minds of all political parties 
have now been focussed on the need of tlio liour wlucli 
according to a concurrence of ojiinions among them 
lies in the concentnition and unification of the country^ 
energies so far wasted tbrougb di/Fercnt channels in 
order to attain the cpinmon goal — “Swaralya" — the free- 
dom of the motherland. Distributaries only tend to 
weaken the force of the main current of the' strcfim’. It 
is surely a happy sign of the times tJmt the. sjarit of give 
and Uikc has now come to dominate the situation. Hav- 
ing mot with a serjo.s of di.‘*ap|>ointmontM in Britain oven 
the Rt, Honourable ^Ir, Slawtri di^ccnis the gnivity of 
tlio present situation and is convincetl that there is no 
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hope of early roflcni])tion from foreign rule, if India cjin- 
not speak with one voice and make one manly demand. 
There is also u change in the an«:le of vision of the leader 
of the Home llule Leajjiic. Dr. Besant who not lone 
a"o regarded JIahatma Gniidlu ns the leader of a move- 
ment which must inevitably lead to anarchy and Idood- 
shed, now looks upon him as the very pci'scnificjition of 
peace. Her tour in Kngland has conx’inced her of tlie 
necessity for unity us the essential of »Suamjya. What 
she said to a roprcscutativc of the Associated Press in an 
interview on her arrival at Bomlwiy on Anunst 21), de- 
serves attention: — 

“The Chief Hindrance to our work thoiden in Kngland 
tlmt India wns so divided into opposing p.'irtics that there was 
no one able to speah for it as a whole nod no one with whom the 
Government could deal with a certainly of giving satisfaction. 

I see no reason why all who wish for Homo Knio should not 
unite In drawing up a Commonwealth of India Hill to which 
objedt all personal feelings would be snbordimitcd. Whr-n that 
Bill is dr.iwr up it will be nccessaiy to c.arry on n strong and 
sustained agitation in its support until it i-? accepted byParlia-' 
nient and I believe thai fuch nn ncceptance will bo compelled by 
the British public opinion, but union among oarFclve^ in the 

Sine qua 

The csill of Dr. Besant to gather our forces and lay 
oar beads tosetlicr to the clmftine of sacb a bill wl.icb • 
will corrcctlv sroibins represent the denaind of India, 
is a most opportune one and the supreme neol of the 
born- The politicil significance of ‘bn-anijya’ lies in the 
parliamcntarv sclf-KOvcrnmcnt in India, and the n.sk „t 
drawing up syeb a Bill is certainly not beyond the power 
of the Indian genius. The Indian genius is ccrtainly 
not dead, it is still robust, r-igorous and capable of self. 
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• • hnt it is sadly diminishing from lach of unity, 

"''ouftheLders of thoughtin India. Hencd, ifn-ereally 
t to make ourselves felt, let us tvitl. one voice repic- 

^rMandema..to.^^;j«a.^^^ 

then unite for , sub-merging our commcr- 

rising above party . _ common welfare of the 

cial and sectarian jealousies _ 

l it the way to su«ss 
Let us non P" I„aia lies in our united action, 

,md the and carrying upon our bosoms 

in rallying i6ed and devoted seraace 

to the motherland. making the freedom of the 

ing under one tl „ battlebry, that I see glory 

motherland their united wo stand., ict 

for India ahead. . ^ tl,„t the path of progress, lie' 

it be clmly.totPP m mmd another's 

in harmony and uni It ,s m 
■ . throats and takin„ „ction that on 

this spirit of patriotm s ,ic,, „nd it is absm 

duty as the .true sons can eiifor« 
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,XIY. 

INDIA AND THE AFTERmATH OF LABOUR. 


The defeat of the Labour Ministry and the general 
election which has followed, as a result of the Liberal 
amendment being carried in I^arliament, have desolved 
the cob-webs of political speculations * in India. The 
imminent prospect of the Labour .Government going into 
the wilderness has not only set at naught the many fine- 
spun prophecies with regard to India ‘ but has also stulti- 


fied all political parties in the country. To one 'who has 
been consistently watching the U'end of activitic-' of the 
different political parties in India for the last few months 
it is as clear us the noon-day Min that these have all been 
governed by the considenition of having a sj'mpathetic 
labour Government’’ in Wliitehall. Kven the extremist 
sectioTi of the Indian public opinion did not 'altogether 
throfr out the proposals of the Lee Commission withbut 


a discussion because of the .assurance that the Labbur 
party rvas in power. Anri Aeri Mr. iilacclonald’s decla- 
ration that the report of the Reform Ennnir.v Committee 
will be made to yield result^ hrousht the Moda-ates and 
Liber.als alike on the tip-toe of c-xpectatiohs for an early 
concession of a satisfactory mca-nre of responsible sovern- 
ment to India and gave rise to inani' ophmistic fore-easts 
with regard to the possibility of improving.the situation . 
in India But the fact of the Labour Government being 
driven ‘to the polls at the present juncture, when the 
constitution of India is still in the-meltmg pot, has rend- 
ered these fore-easts null and void and frustrated the 

much-entertained expectations with regard to the' htur. 


of India. 
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What ■\viil be the result * of the genenil election on 
India remains to be seen,* but this much is certjiin that, if 
tlie Labour pnvty returns to ^u'er ivith a clear inajorily, 
it is likely that tiie pledges which the p:i,rty " has made to 
India may be redeemed. While on the contrary, if eitlier 
the Conservatives or the Liberals gain ascendancy, the 
fate of India is dboined, and even if a Liberal-Conservat- 
ive coalition — a.contingency which does not at all seem 
unlikely — is the alternative which India will be Ciilled 
upon to face, it would be equally prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of India. India has known enough of a Peel’s or a 
George’s Government. ’ Slie knows .too well what would 
be'Lord Peel’s attitude with regard to the claims of the 
services ns i-ecommendcd by the Leo Commission or the 
claims of Indians in Kenya, and then she has ulrejidy 
burnt her fingers nt Mr. Lloyd George’s Turki^li dec!'** 
ions. Lord Peel’s desptitch, in rej>Iy to the* first 
Assembly’s demand for constitutional advance, rejecting 
the suggestion for a further expansion of tlic Pefonn 
scheme is still fresh in bur memory. And tlicn it 
during the Conservative regime that the Salt Ta.v aa.*! 
certified in the teeth of popular oppo^ition. The Icjider of 
the Conservative party Mr. Bahlwin, who expects to re- 
turn with a Liberal support, in bb speech nt tlic (hwen ^ 
Hall, defining his party’s 5>oIicy towards India, ha.s m.'ulo 
it amply clear tliat he would Iwvo no compnimise of tiny 
kind with th^ demand for fuller. .«»clf -government put for- 
ward by the public opinion in Inditi. He raid; — 

“There can be Qo roocesdon to any an-wnrrantab!e 
.ngil.stlon and there can be no tolpration for the dcstnictiec 
methods of the extremists, if theronntry is to be ;faved from 
the dangers at present b*-5ettiDg it. A firm and deffnilc policy 
will alone restore order-a policy bawl on the letter and the' 
spirit of the Reforms promised and guarantee^l to India" 
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How far the Conscrvatives^in the hay-f]!i> s of their power 
interpreted “the letter and the spirit of the reforms” i< a 
matter of common knowledge in India, ^fr. Lloj'd 
George’s, Steel-Frame speech, describing the reforms “in 
the nature of an experiment, to be treated as an experi- 
ment,” is not yet forgotten in India. What prospect of 
progress under the Conservatives has the. future in store 
for India is beyond all question or eavil. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it is clean that unless and until 
Labour returns to power and is enabled to carry on. the 
Government with a clear majority India’s destiny is 
sciiled. 

Wliatever be the relative sti'cngth of political parties 
in England and whichever imrty may come or go, it has 
become indubibibly cle:ir to India that the question of her 
future destiny has now ngtiin come to-rest on the whims 
and cjiprices of the British parlies in England. It must 
be clearly borne in mind that so. long ns India does not 
seek to rely upon, herself there is no hope of her early 
redemption from the foreign -yoke. The inevitable 
lesson of the hour is for Jier to base* her demand for 
self-government on her ow ii orgjinised strength and not 
to leave it to the good-will of* the British parties in 
England. She must, therefore, be self-relient ahd bestir 
to gather her strength to make her demand irresisdibie, 
or else she is not likel y to emerge successfully from her 
struggle e)f .1 
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